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Makes a Sharp Impression! 


Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric 
Carbon Paper goes over big. Its white- 
edged numbered scale warns you when 
you approach the bottom of the page. 
At a glance you know how many lines 
remain to be typed. Makes typing easier 

. neater. ..and faster. Eliminates 
retyping for spacing errors. 

That’s why this carbon paper is the 


leading favorite in schools and offices 


everywhere. Learn how to use Micro- 
metric before you are graduated. When 
you get your first job, simply put 
Micrometric in your typewriter and 
look like a professional. 

Get acquainted with Webster's 
MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper 
today. You'll find it at your School 
Supply Department. Remember it costs 


no more than other high quality sheets. 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM for SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPTS. 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Or send this coupon to 


All up-to-date schools are 
now ordering Micrometric 
> ap £; 2(“ re 
Carbonl aper from the Gregg 
Publishing Co. The coupon 


is for your convenience. Name 
F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY Street 
17 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Our Cover Girl 


> MEET Miss FRANCES LOU SANDS, who 


at 11 (months, that is) looks ready te 
ripple off a dashing warmup drill t 
start 1950 (type: rite. She is the 
GREGG WRITER’S nomination for Miss 
American Secretary of 1967. 

The chances of winning that honor 


are all in her favor, too. Frances Lou 
is the daughter of Frances and Elijah 
Sands, who own and operate the Fran- 
Business College, of Key West, 
Florida. 


We've Moved 


> JUST BEYOND our editorial window is 
Times Square, and when we stand up 
and peer closely into the early winter 
dark we can read the famous lighted 
news ribbon that flows around the tri- 
angular Times Building. It’s a fasci- 
nating sight; and,if your GREGG WRITER 
reaches you late, you can be sure that 


ces’ 


M. Brown and Associates have been 
watching the flashing news reel that 


unfolds before us daily. 

So we have a new address: 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
We’re on the sixteenth floor of the Me- 
Graw-Hill Building. C’mup (and we do 
mean up) and see us sometime, prefer- 
ably when you want to renew ... or to 
bring us another cover picture as good 
as the one of our little Miss 1950. 


This and That 


> SOME YEARS AGO, the business manager 
of this magazine was a young man 
named Louis A. Leslie. Since then, he 
has become famous as -.a_ shorthand 
authority. He has written streams of 
books. He is the man who trained the 
experts who write the shorthand plates 
you see in textbooks and in this mag- 
azine. He is coauthor of Gregg Simpli- 
fied, the new edition of Gregg Short- 
hand. 

It is a real pleasure to welcome Mr. 
Leslie back to the pages of the GREGG 
WRITER. His first article in a new “how 
to master shorthand” series, which will 
run all this term and longer if you 
please, starts in this issue (page 276). 
He explains shorthand in such a way 
that you find you truly master it. 


>» Happy New Year! 


THE GREGG WRITER 
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A Doctor's Gal Friday 


K , 
A medi 


al secretary has to like people 


2) 


BEVERLY JACKSON 


OW 


DID YOU DO in spelling bees at 
school? premnmo- 


Can you tell a 
peritoneum from a pneumococeus ¢ 
Would a cholecystectomy scare you on 
a dark night? These questions, in my 
ease, would have been discouraging if 
I had given them any thought before 
plunging into a medical stenographic 
job in a hospital. Fortunately, for me 
if not for my doctors, I didn’t even know 
enough about medicine to be apprehen- 
sive. The extent of my acquaintance was 
that antiseptic smell in the corridors 
and the flowers by the bedsides of 
patients I had visited. Why, I’ve never 
even had my tonsils out! 
AS YOU 
pretty 


CAN SEF, 
desperate when they 
for the first few months I was 
pretty desperate, too. Dictation was a 
constant chorus of “Excuse me, doctor, 
that you until it’s a 
wonder they didn’t for being 
deaf; while transcription was 
involved with leafing through 
the medical dictionary, hunting for a 
word that sounded something like the 
one I thought I had heard. The results 
were occasionally peculiar, but doctors 
almost always have a sense of humor, 
I found with relief. 

That’s one of the pleasant things 
about medical work. You’re part of a 
team and you’re treated as one of the 
gang, at least in hospital and medical 
offices where I have worked. You get 
the hard work, but you see the inter- 
esting side of it, too. 

The first thing I had to do was to get 
over a fear of hospitals. Working in 
one seemed a little too close to being 


they must have been 
hired me, 


what was said?” 


fire me 
stone 


closely 
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in one. However, that feeling didn’t last 
long, due to the friendly attitude of the 
people I came in contact with, and I 
found myself getting more and more 
interested in the way the institution 
was run—so smoothly and efficiently. 


IN A HOSPITAL there are, I found, many 
distinct departments, all of them offer- 
ing secretarial positions of 
difficulty and interest. 

There is Admissions, where new pa- 
tients enter. Personal facts about them 
are recorded: address, family history, 
financial standing, ete. This is a job 
that is interesting if you like people. 
It usually includes a great deal of detail 
work there are always a number of 
cards and entries to make out for each 
new patient and a good deal of tele- 
phone work falls to the secretary. 

Then there is a department of Busi- 
ness and Administration. If you’ve no 
adding machine and 
calculator, you'll like this one. 

There are usually one or more secre- 
taries assigned to Surgery, too. This in- 
volves dictation, either in person from 
the surgeon after an operation or from 
voice recordings, or sometimes a secre- 
tary may attend surgery herself. This 
is one department where the long words 
are at a premium and you’re lucky if 
you have been interested in science or 
know some Latin. How that helps! 


varying 


objection to an 


MEDICAL RECORDS is the department 
where patients’ charts are filed and 
other records kept. It is usually com- 
bined with the Medical Library. It may 
involve all sorts of specialized dictation 


on patients’ progress, special clinics, 
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etc. Interest in detailed, accurate work, 
and filing, are requisites for this branch 
of medical work. 

The Outpatient Department is where 
patients come for treatment and consul- 
tation when they are not ill enough to 
be hospitalized, and this, like admissions, 
is a part of hospital work that will 
please you if you are at home dealing 
with people. That’s really a must here! 

The Laboratory is an important part 
of any hospital. Usually more typing 
than dictation is required of a secretary. 

The Social Service Department at- 
tempts to help patients in every way 
possible in their personal and family 
difficulties. Interesting problems come 
up daily for solution, and this is the 
department where a secretary has most 
contact with patients and their families. 

Occupational and Physical Therapy 
attempt to help the sick person recover 
physically and mentally by a program 
of graded exercise, work, crafts, and 
recreation that will build up his 
strength and hold his attention. 


BESIDES ALL THESE DEPARTMENTS, each 


with something of interest to offer, 
there are many specialized jobs in hos- 
pitals, some of them combined with 
262 
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regular departments, others separate. | 
I once, for example, worked as “Re 
search Secretary” to the head of 
hospital. Never did I have a mor 
varied list of things to do. I attended 
certain clinics and took notes on them 
listened to visiting medical lecturers 
and acted as reporter on their lectures 
(I never will forget trying to get dow: 
the words of wisdom of a specialist 
straight from Vienna, complete witl 
impenetrable accent and abstruse medi- 
cal terms. You’d be surprised what car 
be made of such a speech.) 

Then I did statistical work on som 
nutritional experiments, which necessi- 
tated my losing my native fear of a 
slide rule. On this job I had to make 
enormous charts in India ink, whicl 
necessitated my losing my fear of 
drawing pen. And finally I looked uj 
medical literature on various specified 
subjects and made abstracts of articles 
for those who could understand then 
better than I. This work cannot be 
described exactly, but it was perhaps 
the most interesting I have ever had. 

Of most importance in medical secre- 
tarial work, I found, is accuracy. This 
is far more necessary than speed, Ofte! 
the patient’s progress and future treat- 
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ment may depend entirely on your cor- 
rect typing of an X-ray reading or a 
clinic report. You are expected to have 
the same conscientious professional at- 
titude as any doctor or nurse. 


BEING SECRETARY in a hospital has much 
to recommend it: the office force is not 
inder as strict rule as the nursing staff; 
hours are usually shorter (though a 
hospital job often starts quite early in 
the morning), vacations are longer, and 
the strain is less. As a secretary, you 
may or may not wear a uniform, and 
you are more likely to live outside than 
in the hospital, though meals are usu- 
ally furnished you. 

Salaries are beginning to compare 
favorably with other secretarial work 
especially if a doctor notes your work 
and adds you to his statf—and once you 
have worked for a year or two in a 
hospital you have a specialty, which will 
make it easy for you to get other medi- 
cal jobs. As institutions, hospitals usu- 
ally have a certain esprit de corps: you 
are a member of the group, and the 
hospital staff is always interested in 
your welfare, you'll soon discover. 

You will almost certainly be given a 
physical examination before you are 
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hired, and you will receive free medical 
care while you are an employee. You 
will not be expected to drag yourself in 
to work if you have a bad cold, or to 
overwork if you are not up to par. You 
will meet many interesting people, and 
the social events often organized by 
the hospital force will insure your 
meeting everyone and having a good 
time. You will feel at once that you are 
among friends. 

Hospitals are almost always unwill- 
ing to hire people who know nothing 
about medical work, since it is so spe- 
cialized. Yet an excellent student can 
learn it by experience (if she can get 
in), provided she listens hard, picks up 
all the information she can, and makes 
friends with the medical dictionary. It 
is better, however, to do some studying 
beforehand; many junior colleges, busi- 
ness colleges, and universities now offer 
expert training in medical and surgical 
stenography among their courses. 


IF YOU LIKE THE INDIVIDUAL kind of job 
better than one in a large institution, 
secretarial work in a doctor’s office may 
be what you are looking for. There is 
more human interest in such a job than 
you have any idea of until you have 





tried it, and there is also much variety, 
unless you get a position in a large 
office with several doctors, where your 
job is limited to dictation. 

In a small medical office you answer 
the telephone, make appointments, keep 
records, act as bookkeeper, write the 
doctor’s letters, and often take histories 
on incoming patients. Many doctors like 
to find a secretary who also has had 
some nursing experience and can handle 
simple nursing procedures, or one who 
is scientifically inclined and can do 
routine laboratory work; such training 
is, of course, included in the programs 
of schools that train medical 
taries another reason for going to 
school, in preparation for your work. 

Often, the private medical 


secre- 


iobs are 





well paid, and such jobs are fascinating 
if people interest you. Biggest hitch is 
the hours: You’re really an office wife 
here, and not expected to desert just 
because it is five o’clock. Most doctors 
are notoriously overworked and have 
no idea when to relax; so you'll find 
yourself throwing in many an extra 
hour, which may or may not be all 
right with you. 

Medical secretarial work is another 
example of the fact that stenography 
isn’t “just stenography.” It pays to 
specialize, if you are a secretary, in 
whatever field interests you most. I 
have found, in my own experience, that 
concentrating on a special field makes 
the work twice as interesting and opens 
up more of a career, besides. 


How Petty is Petty Cash? 


FRANCES 


HE NAME is misleading, I think: 

“Petty” sounds like something 

rather insignificant, and “petty 
cash” sounds like piggy-bank stuff. 


“T’AINT NECESSARILY SO. Your petty 
cash may be only 50 cents, for buying 
stamps in an occasional emergency. On 
the other hand, it is much more likely 
to be $1,000, to be dipped into 
stantly for c.o.d. deliveries, advances 
to your company’s salesmen, and many 
other cash needs in your office. 

3ut whether you have to account for 
50 cents or $1,000, the principles and 
procedures involved are about the 
same; and the secretary who has had 
the practice of handling the small 
amount need not fear the responsibility 
of keeping track of hundreds of dollars. 


con- 


THE FIRST RULE to remember is one I 
was taught by one of my employers: 
“You can’t count money too often.” 
You see, the total figure in your petty 
cash fund must be kept constant. If you 
start out with $25, that’s the amount 
that must always be accounted for. 
Once you’ve dipped into it, of course, 
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ROSE 


This account doesn't HAVE to be a headache 


RANSOM 


there is less money left; so, every time 
something is taken out, something else 
must be put in—the record or “voucher” 
of what you took out. 

Yes, each time you take out money to 
pay a c.o.d. bill or pay postage due or 
pay a special messenger, you make out 
a voucher and put it in your cash box. 
The total of your vouchers plus your 
actual cash on hand must equal the 
amount with which you started. 


YOU SHOULD CHECK THAT TOTAL at least 
twice a day; then, when you note a dis- 
crepancy, it’s not too late to remember 
what you paid out the cash for. It all 
comes back: “Oh, yes; 35 cents was for 
the messenger, and the phone rang just 
as I was going to make out the 
voucher.” If you wait too long to check 
your totals, you forget what disburse- 
ments were for—and there goes your 
lunch money to make up the balance! 


VOUCHERS SHOULD follow a_ standard 
form. Most stationery supply stores 
have pads of fairly standard printed 
voucher forms; in a pinch, you can a\- 
Ways mimeograph (Continued on page 29 
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Avoiding “That Office Look” 


{ 
OUGY~S 


stions for keeping yourself from 


Tired ia, 
Tired Tilly 


MARTHA E. NEHER 


f YOU CARE what Father Time might 

do to your eyes and posture as you 

work in an office, these suggestions 
will interest you. They are for girls 
in their teens or early twenties who 
want to keep eyes worth looking into 
and a carriage that makes a tailored 
suit worth buying. 


LET'S LOOK AT YOUR EYES for a moment. 
Take a little test: Try to roll your eyes 
slowly in a wide circle. Does the eye 
muscle jerk, somewhere in that circle? 
Aha! You’ve been spending too many 
hours at a desk where the light comes 
from only one side. 

This is the exercise I give my stu- 
dents while I’m checking the roll at 
the beginning of each period. “Class, 
sit erect and face the front of the 
Do not move your head .. . look 
at the ceiling. Now, roll your eyes as 
far as you can to the right now, 
down... left... up repeat 

This is good exercise. If you do it 
each morning, you'll offset much of the 
eye strain of secretarial work. If you 
persist in this daily exercise, you will 
regain an ever-widening are of vision 
that has been lost through habitual re- 
tricted use of your eye muscles; and 
strong, well-balanced eye muscles will 
postpone your need for glasses. 


room. 


NOW LET’S LOOK AT YOUR POSTURE. Are 
you inviting annoying’ respiratory 
trouble and contradicting the flattery 
that you seek in your clothing by slump- 
ing, half hunched, over your machine? 

In my typing classes, I remind my 
students to sit up straight, with the 
center of gravity of the trunk directly 
over the hips, thus supporting the body 
with no muscular strain on the back. 
Then I take them through some hand 
and arm exercises that loosen the 
muscles and stave off fatigue: 

“Sit back in your chair—all the way 
back . .. bring your arms forward-— 
elbows straight—up to shoulder height. 
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Tense the muscles ... relax them... 
tense relax. Make your hands 
into fists . . . tighten the fists, hard 
... harder relax arms down. 
Shake your arms... arms back up... 


fists . spread your fingers as far as 

possible grip them in a tight fist 

again spread... grip... spread 
grip. Arms down.” 


THAT DRILL TONES UP THE MUSCLES, 
freshens them. Now we go on with a 
shoulder drill that will prove as benefi- 
cial as the eye-rolling: 


“Drop your arms loosely, muscles re- 
laxed. Bring your shoulders forward... 
try to make them touch in front—they 
can’t, of course, but try to make them 
touch now, slowly, back, back, all 
the way back. Now forward... now 
back again. 


“Next, raise your shoulders: Try to 
touch your right ear with your right 
shoulder—wait, there, keep your head 
straight! . .. now the left ear with 
the left shoulder . . . now both ears. 
Again: Front » REE «0 + REO yan 
back... right ear... left ear... both 
ears... and again “a 


DRILLS LIKE THESE take but a minute or 
two once a day—or oftener if you find 
that you get tired after an hour or two 
of typing. These drills relax the 
muscles that tire as you type. Yet, for 
all their brevity, these drills do help you 
to keep from looking like a Tired Tilly 
at the end of the day and do help your 
posture maintain a fresh, light grace. 
So roll your eyes and roll your 
shoulders — and, for goodness’ sake, 
learn how to sit properly at a type- 
writer—chest up . arms relaxed... 
elbows close to the ribs right foot 
braced on the floor, to maintain your 
balance when tossing the carriage. 
These things are important not only 
to retarding Father Time but also to 
building speed and accuracy in typing. 
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To Use Shorthand in College 


ROBERT L. CASHMAN 


HERE WAS A DAY when you 
that every person sitting beside 
you in a shorthand class was train- 
ing to be an office worker. He was learn- 
ing shorthand to earn a living in a 
business office. If he was in shorthand 
class, he was scheduled for office work. 
So were you. It was as simple as that. 


knew 


BUT NOWADAYS you can’t be so sure. 
More and more students have learned 
that shorthand makes college work easi- 
er. More and more have learned that 
shorthand opens gateways for extra in- 
come while they attend college. As a 
result, the student sitting beside you in 
your shorthand class may be a nonbusi- 
ness student who is learning shorthand 
as a tool for college success. Such fel- 
lows crowd the business colleges during 
the summers, you know; and many take 
evening courses in typing and short- 
hand if they cannot schedule the classes 
during the regular school day. 

Surprised? You shouldn’t be. You 
already know that using a typewriter 
for finishing off your term papers and 
reports and themes not only saves time 
but also boosts grades. And you know 
that many students pick up extra dol- 
lars here and there by typing such 
papers for other students, too. It is no 
idle jest to say that many students have 
“typed their way through college.” Well, 
you can use your shorthand in much 
the same way—to “earn a learning” as 
readily as “learn an earning.” 


I KNEW A UNIVERSITY STUDENT who 
earned nearly as much while he was 
attending college as he did in his first 
few years of work after graduation. 
He did it with shorthand and typing, 
and what he did is an indication of what 
anyone with these skills can do. 

First of all, he started by taking 
very complete notes in every lecture he 
attended. He did not take down a ver- 
batim report, for he was certainly no 
court reporter; but he did record every 
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important point and every helpful il- 
lustration or explanation. This meant 
that he had to pay very strict atten- 
tion, of course; and so, he himself 
learned much more from the courses he 
took than did many of his classmates. 

Taking those notes helped him in two 
other ways, too. First of all, he was 
able to arrange with some of his college 
instructors to substitute a summary 
of each lecture for the themes or term 
papers he would otherwise have had to 
prepare. College instructors, you see, 
found the complete summaries very 
helpful in evaluating their own work. 
Besides, the instructors liked to have 
the transcripts to lend to students who 
missed class—and that led to the sec- 
ond advantage he found. 


SOON MY FRIEND’S CLASSMATES learned 
that he was preparing complete tran- 
scripts. Then the dollars began to roll 
in. Many of his fellow students “‘sub- 
scribed” for a copy of his notes be- 
cause they were so much more com- 
plete than any notes the nonshorthand 
writer could make. If I recall correctly, 
in one course he once had thirty-two 
subscribers who paid him ten cents each 
for transcripts of each of the forty- 
five lectures in the course. And he was 
taking and transcribing _six other 
courses at the same time. Furthermore, 
his contact with “subscribers” got him 
many straight-typing jobs. 

“You know,” he laughed, “I 
think I should have remained in col- 
lege and have become simply a profes- 
sional course-taker!”’ 

This is, admittedly, the most extreme 
case I have ever heard of. But anyone 
who has attended a business college or 
a university knows of students who 
used their shorthand and typing in part- 
time jobs for extra income. And every- 
one who has ever used shorthand for 
recording lecture notes knows how 
much more he gets from his courses: he 
can take better, more accurate 


once 


notes. 
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IF YOU ARE PLANNING to use your short- 
hand in note taking, however, you must 
be sure that you have a real mastery 
of it. A little skill will not be enough. 
The vocabulary you hear from a col- 
lege professor or lecturer is much 
broader than the one you hear from a 
dictating businessman. True, in taking 
a lecture you do not have to get down 
every word; but the vocabulary burden 
is a big one, and you have to know your 
shorthand theory to be able to carry it. 


IN MY OWN NINE YEARS’ USE of short- 
hand in my business activities and col- 
lege and professional training, I have 
learned first of all what not to write 
down. I pass the stories, the jokes, the 
apologies, the repetitions. I omii the 
unnecessary adjectives and adverbs. 
When the professor says, “The mod- 
ern, progressive, forward-looking the- 
ory of price support provides to every 
one of us, including the farmer, the 
city worker ...’’ and so on, for example, 
I simply write in my shorthand notes: 
“Today’s theory of price support helps 
everyone.” That conveys the idea. 

I always make it a rule, however, to 
write in full every definition and every 
exact reference. 

I have found it most helpful, also, to 
organize my notes in an outline form, 
with headings and subheadings. I en- 
circle the numbers and letters that 
serve as the guides to parts of the out- 
line. You’ll be surprised, if you have 
not tried it, to discover how much easier 
it is to “edit” lectures (select the im- 
portant parts) when you outline the 
professor’s presentation. Besides, he’s 
probably working from an outline, too! 


WHAT NOTES SHOULD YOU RECORD during 
the give and take of class discussion? 
Should you write down the question 
and the answer? If the question is 
asked, for example, “What are the gen- 
eral periods into which history is usu- 
ally divided?” I would record: History 
is usually divided into—and wait for 
the answer. When the answer, “History 
is divided into ancient history, medie- 





val history, and modern history,” is giv- 
en, I finish the sentence in my notes— 
these periods: ancient, medieval, and 
modern. It is not at all necessary, in 
such cases, to record the question. 

One precaution that I have found to 
be valuable is this: never write incom- 
plete sentences. Every shorthand writer 
knows how much the context of a sen- 
tence speeds up his transcription of the 
sentence. So, be sure your sentences are 
long enough to have some real context. 
The advantage of using an outline form, 
you see, is that the organization of the 
outline gives you a fine guide to con- 
text and makes it possible for you to 
have brief notes. If you don’t outline 
your notes as you take them, however, 
you should write complete sentences. 


IF YOU DO PLAN to use your business 
skills for success in the academic arena, 
don’t forget that good note taking is 
not all there is to success in college. 
Good notes are a great help. The keen 
attention to the lecture required for 
good note taking is another help. Know- 
ing that fellow students may be de- 
pending on your transcript is another 
motivation. But even these factors do 
not eliminate the need for your own 
study and follow-up reviews. You have 
to get the material in your notebook 
into your own head, too. 

Did you know that there was a time 
when persons training for the ministry 
and for the legal profession were re- 
quired to know shorthand? Yes, it is 
true. If you were to dig into the rec- 
ords of our oldest universities, you 
would find that these students were re- 
quired to learn shorthand as an aid 
to preparing their sermons and court- 
room speeches. Shorthand, you see, was 
considered merely a “scholar’s tool” 
back in the pretypewriter days. 

And now it is becoming a “scholar’s 
tool” again. I, for one, say “Amen.” If 
anyone were to ask me to name the 
one language that ought to be required 
of every person who wishes to get the 
most out of college attendance, I’d say, 
Shorthand—the scholar’s tool. 


More and more students are learning shorthand for college use. The student who 


can take complete notes of lectures not only learns more but earns more, too, 


for he finds a ready market for copies of his notes. But lecture recording requires 
a keen editorial mind and a broad shorthand vocabulary. 
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The Expert Practices for Speed | 


ALAN C., 


HEN YOU’RE STUCK in a rut, it 

takes extra effort to get out of 

= driving a 

you have to spin the wheels faster 01 

put on chains or have a tow truck haul 

you If you’re driving a 

have to hitch up 
Extra effort. 

In typing, too, it 


to get out of a rut. If you are stuck 


you’re car, 


out. team of 


horses, you another 
horse or two. 


takes extra effon 


at 30 or 50 or 70 words a minute, and 
it seems that you are destined to stay 
there forever, you need to exert some 


extra push to increase your speed. 
There are many ways you can do this. 
One is to type one paragraph or letter 
many times—a hundred times, 
haps—always trying to type f 
the repetition and effort will get your 
fingers flying faster and faster 
Another way is to practice over and 
ten times—each line in a 
paragraph, and then to type t 
paragraph ten times more; that will get 
your long 


per- 


over—say, 
he whole 
fingers speeded up, too, so 
as you keep trying to add words a min- 
ite to your typing speed. 

But still another way (this way i 
especially good and is perhaps a little 
fun) is to use 
copy; and that is 
suggestions and drills concern 


more specia’ practice 


what this month’s 


WHEN YOU LOOK at the practice ma- 
terial, you see that it contains five para- 


graphs. At the end of each paragraph 
is a double set of numbers, like 7.2/4.8. 


The first number tells the average num- 
ber of syllables, and the second nut- 
ber tells the average number of 
strokes, in the words in the paragraph. 

If you glance at the end of 
paragraph, you’ll see that both sets of 
numbers That is what is 
“special” about this practice material. 
Each paragraph is harder to type than 
the one that precedes it. Note how 
much more difficult the last paragraph 
looks than the first? 

Well, there’s magic here, you’ll see! 


each 


increase. 
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LLOYD 


THE 


FIRST PARAGRAPH is very easy to 
type. It is much easier than the aver- 
age copy a typist works with, for the 


This paragraph 


words are short ones. 
: could set a new 


that you 


IS SO easy 


speed record for yourself if you tested 
yours three or four times on it. 


this paragraph is made 
To get out of your pres- 
you must get your fingers 
faster than they normally do 
and using easy copy makes it possible 
to do that, as you can prove. 
The idea is this: Use the 
terial to get your fingering speeded up; 
and then use the 
which gradually 


The reason 
is thi 
ent speed rut, 
flying 


so Ca 


easy Ma 


other paragraphs, 
increase in difficulty, 
o extend your new 


} 


intervals 


stroking rate for 
and on harder 
Ince your new rate 
ready to use it on 


this month’s C 


copy. 
is well set, you are 
other copy, too, like 
mpetent Typist Test. 


t 
] , . 
ionger 
( 


HERE’S YOUR PRACTICE ROUTINE, 
ized in steps for you to follow. 
First of all, 


rate of 


organ- 


determine 
typing, if 
know it, by 


your 
you do not 
taking a five-minute timing 
on the January Competent Typist Test. 
(You'll find it on pages 284 and 285.) 
Next, select a goal 
words 
ent 


present 


already 


say, five or more 
a minute faster than your pres- 


rate. Make 


your speed- goal one 
that is an even 5 or 0, like 45 or 60. 
Don’t select a goal, however, of over 


eight words a minute faster. Write 


down your goal so that you won’t for- 


get it, or put a check mark on the 
Speed Table, above the column whose 
heading indicates the speed goal you 


are selecting for this practice. 

Now, to work! 

Type and retype the first, easy para- 
graph until you can type it in the num- 
ber of seconds indicated in the Speed 
Table—that will give you your desired 
rate of typing. You may be able to 
reach this rate by the time you have 
typed that easy paragraph twice. If 
not, pick out the few words of more 
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Strokes 

We want our employees to like their work, for we 49 

have found that the person who enjoys a job will be with 106 

us for a long time. A happy person will not want to 159 
leave us; a person who does not enjoy his work will soon 216 
depart. 225 
Now and then we find someone who is given some 272 
duties that he dislikes very much. He avoids doing them, 330 
puts them off, and when he does get around to doing them, 388 

he is likely to do them in a careless, haphazard way. 1.8/5.1 443 

On the other hand, the individual who likes his duties 498 

takes a strong interest in them, strives to become expert 556 

| and proficient in what he does every hour, and soon be- ML 
| | comes respected by all the folks who watch him. $/5.4 659 
| No one can expect that each duty he is given will be 712 
| loaded with actual pleasure. There are some activities 768 
| that everyone in our office must perform simply because 824 
| the business requires that the jobs be done. ; 870 
se 4c b4 . ~ . g?0 
| But, by and large, this is our policy: to place employees 2 
| in whatever job we have available that interests each 983 
| individual most, for we have found that production levels 1041 
| ° ° ° ° ) 
| are closely linked to job satisfactions. 1.6/6.1 1081 

| SPEED TABLE 

| Number of — Seconds Required to Type Each Paragraph at Desired Rate 
Para. 30, 35 4045 50S OSS 07S S80 8S SSS «i100 

1 90 77 66 60 5 49 45 42 39 36 33 31 30 28 27 

2 88 75 66 59 53 48 44 41 38 35 33 31 29 28 26 

3 86 74 65 57 52 17 13 40 37 34 2 30 29 27 25 

4 R4 72 63 56 50 16 12 39 36 34 2 30 28 26 24 

5 84 72 63 56 50 46 42 39 36 34 32 30 28 26 24 





Example: Typing Para. 2 at 60 w.a.m. requires 44 seconds. 








than one syllable and practice them 
half a dozen times each; then try the 
first paragraph again. You'll make 


your goal this time, we’re sure. 
THEN MOVE ON TO PARAGRAPH 2. Type 
and retype it until you can type it, too, 
at the rate you wish—within the num- 
ber of seconds indicated for your rate 
on the Speed Table. You'll probably 
make it by your fourth or fifth attempt, 
for this paragraph, also, is easier than 
average copy—purposely so. 

Now first test: to type 
both consecutively at. the 
same rate. You may not 


comes your 
paragraphs 
high 


goal 
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quite make it the first time you try; 
you certainly will the second time. (To 
determine in how many you 
should type the two paragraphs, simply 
add the figures given in the Speed 
Table for the two paragraphs at your 
desired rate.) Did you make your goal? 


seconds 


WHEN YOU CAN TYPE the first two para- 
graphs at the goal rate, you’re ready 
to start on the third paragraph. Type 
and retype it until you can clip it off 
in the number of seconds indicated on 
the Speed Table. If you cannot do it 
in three attempts, use your special 
emergency measure; that is, select and 
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practice words 


intensively — the 
(like individual and interest and expert 
and proficient) until you can type them 


long 


fluently. Then you will have little 
trouble in reaching your speed goal. 

When you do that 
Paragraph 3, take your second 
type the first three paragraphs con- 
secutively at the same goal rate. This 
time you will find the first two para- 
graphs are quite easy; and the third 
paragraph, which you have just prac- 
ticed, ought to be fairly easy, too. 

And that’s enough for one practice 
session. Fun, wasn’t it? 


reach goal on 


test: 


AT THE NEXT SESSION, type straight 
through the practiced paragraphs, just 
for review but with full effort, and then 
start the fourth paragraph. 

You know the pattern now: type and 
retype the new paragraph until you 
can type it at the goal rate, giving 
special attention to the long words, if 
necessary. This paragraph is harder 
than the others, and it may require half 
a dozen attempts before you make your 
goal rate. But don’t give up! 

When you can type Paragraph 4 
within the number of seconds allowed 
on the Speed Table for your desired 
rate, test yourself once more: see if you 
can type all four paragraphs consecu- 
tively at your new rate—and try again 
and again until you can. 

Estimate: You'll make it on the 
fourth effort—maybe on the third. 

If you have practiced 30 minutes in 
this session, call a halt; that’s enough 
pressure practice for one session. 


Now, THE WINDUP. Review the first 
four paragraphs, if you are starting a 
new practice period, and then tackle 
the last paragraph. It is very difficult; 
you are certain to need considerable 
practice on the long words—like em- 
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ployees, whatever, production, and so 
on. But type and retype the paragraph 
until you finish it in the number of sec- 
onds given for your rate in the Speed 
Table. You can do it! 

Now, test yourself: Write all five 
paragraphs consecutively at your goal 
rate—we’ll bet you make it on the sec- 
ond attempt! Are we right? 

So there you are, typing several 
words a minute faster than you were 
when you started this special practice. 
But remember that you have repeated 
the copy many times; now you must 
see whether you can transfer your new 
pace to other copy. 

Quickly, then, before you lose your 
steam, turn to the CT Test on page 284 
and take a five-minute timing. As you 
type, remember the feeling of the pace 
you have been practicing, and try to 
maintain that same tempo, that same 
feeling, as you type the copy in the CT. 
Don't be surprised if you type the CT 
After all, 
the CT is average in difficulty—and the 
last two paragraphs in the special prac- 
tice copy are much harder; so you may 
find the CT fairly easy going. 


faster than your goal rate. 


DON’T START THE PRACTICE ROUTINE all 
over again too You would be 
wise to type the easy paragraph as a 
warming-up exercise each day; but 
don’t try to lift your speed another 
whole five words a minute by repeating 
the practice cycle until you’ve been 
maintaining your pace on other copy 
for at least a week. Then you can turn 
back more to these pages and 
jack up your speed again. Then again! 

For, you see, that is how to build 
speed: Raise your stroking level on 
easy copy, and then gradually extend 
your new level on longer writings and 
on harder copy. All it takes is extra 
effort. But you can’t do it lying down! 


soon. 


once 





HA 
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, Frequent Words, in Gregg Simplified 
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The Meeting of the Month 


Some suggestions for the January meeting of your business club 


MICHAEL TRENT 


VERY CLUB MEETING should have 

three parts: some play, so mem- 

bers want to attend; some produc- 
tion practice, to make meetings worth 
while; and some planning, to give the 
club a definite purpose. 

It isn’t always necessary that the 
parts follow that sequence, but it is wise 
to put the fun first, so that members 
hurry to the meeting. And planning 
is the heart of a club; so, to keep every- 
one to the end of the meeting, smart 
officers schedule planning for last of all. 

This means, if you transcribe it into 
a 45-minute program for the January 
meeting of your business club, that you 
could enjoy a game for 10 minutes, 
some kind of purposeful business prac- 
tice for 25 minutes, and allow, say, 10 
minutes for your planning session. 


PART ONE. Have you ever had a contest 
on filling out shorthand crossword 
puzzles? You'll all enjoy this. 

Clip the answer key to a crossword 
puzzle. Then duplicate the puzzle dia- 
gram, complete with key numbers, and 
the “across” and “down” clues written 
in shorthand—simply write the short- 
hand outline for the correct answer be- 
side each number. Then, you see, anyone 
who can read shorthand will be able to 
fill out the puzzle in just two or three 
minutes. It’s good practice, too. 

Make copies of two puzzles, one for 
practice by the early arrivals and one 
for the contest during the meeting. 

The contest: Divide the club into 
equal-sized teams. Allow two minutes 
for solving the puzzle; then stop work, 
exchange puzzles, correct them, and 
count one point for each block filled in 
correctly. Add up team scores to de- 
termine the winning team. It’s fun! 


PART TWO. In view of the announce- 
ment of the 0.G.A. Contest last month, 
it is obvious what the production prac- 
tice of this meeting ought to be— 
practice on the 0.G.A. Contest Copy! 
(See page 220 of the December issue.) 
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So, spend the 25 minutes of this part 
of the meeting by having a miniature 
contest of your own. Allow ten minutes 
for making copies of the Contest Copy; 
five minutes for exchanging and criticiz- 
ing papers; five minutes for one more 
effort on the O.G.A. copy; and a final 
five minutes for selecting the current 
champ of your school’s business club. 


PART THREE. Now, down to the busi- 
ness of proving that you really are a 
club—one worth belonging to. 

If you have never discussed seriously 
the purpose of your club, that is the 
first thing to do. List the objectives of 
your club, and beside each one write at 
least one activity necessary to reach 
that objective you’ve determined on. 

For example, one objective of your 
club is probably to develop friendships 
among your members. Activities in 
this line include your meetings, sharing 
games, getting to know new members, 
and so on. 

Another objective is to help each 
other succeed in the business world. 
This might be accomplished by having 
a “big brother” or “big sister” ap- 
pointed to help each new member, and 
by practicing and studying together, 
sharing new information, etc. 

Still another objective is, or ought to 
be, the promotion of the business de- 
partment of your school—publicizing 
the work it does, spreading the news of 
what your classes are accomplishing. 


FOR THIS MONTH’S MEETING, why not 
devote your planning session to this 
problem of promotion? 

Some things you might wish to plan 
to do: (1) News item for school paper 
on who won your miniature O.G.A. 
Contest. (2) Invite one guest from 
the Freshman class to accompany each 
member to your next club meeting. (3) 
News item for school paper on number 
of C.T., 0.G.A., and other certificates 
won by members and department. (4) 
Put on hall bulletin board a copy of 


ee 


t 








your shorthand crossword puzzle. (5) 
Arrange to post a picture of a success- 
ful graduate each week. 

Certainly, you want to appoint a 
publicity committee to see that some- 





thing about the club and some other 
news item in the Department appears in 
every issue of your school paper. 

It’s things like these that make a 
school’s business club popular. 


Transcription Talent Teaser 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


E CAN THINK of no better way of 
starting 1950 than by clearing 

up in one fell swoop eight rules 
of punctuation. 

Now don’t be disheartened at this 
seemingly large order if you are one 
of those who has had to “dig”? to make 
punctuation rules stick. These eight 
rules are easy to grasp. They explain 
“which comes first” when a mark of 
sentence punctuation (a comma, a semi- 
colon, a question mark, or what have 
you) coincides with a closing quotation 
mark. Does this puzzle you? 


IN OUR OWN WORK, when we have en- 
countered similar difficulties, we have 
always found, if we could make up some 
amusing, whimsical, or graphic device 
that could be linked with the elements 
of the problem, it was much easier 
to remember than the logical explana- 
tion. So, we hope the following un- 
orthodox (look that word up if it’s new 
to you) presentation will be of real 
help on your punctuation problems: 


1. The smallest of the punctuation 
marks—the comma and the period— 
always prece de the closing quotation 


mark. Just remember that they need 
to be protected and held in by the quota- 
tion mark. Placed after it, they look 
as if they were falling out of the sen- 
tence. Correct: 

We are “Rush.” 
“*Rush,”’ and it 


special sale. 


marking the shipment 
We are marking the shipment 
should arrive in time for your 
2. The medium-sized punctuation 
marks—the colon and —on 
the other hand, are big enough to take 


Se micolon 


tale of the Three Bears work for you 
care of themselves and can stand ouvut- 
side the closing quotation marks. This 
they always do: 

We are shipping the following items to you 
marked ‘‘Rush’’: 5 dozen notebooks, 10 reams 
of typewriting paper, 1 gross pencils. 

We are shipping the typewriting paper to 


you marked “‘Rush”’; the remainder of 
will go out on the 10th 


the order 


3. The two remaining marks of sen- 
tence punctuation the mark 
and the exclamation point—both of 
which are tall and indicate action and 
vigor, are strong enough to assume 
either position in relation to the closing 
quotation mark, depending on circum- 
stances. If the question mark or the 
exclamation point is part of the sen- 
tence being quoted, it precedes the clos- 
ing quotation mark; but if it punctuates 
the entire sentence, it follows the clos- 
ing mark: 


q ite stion 


Mr Barnes 
yet?” 
Who crossed off 


mail” ? 


asked, “Has Mi Hart called up 


that notation, “Via air 
His only comment was 

nice to know!” 

can't 

’ 


a caustic, ““That’s very 


I just understand that 


unknown” 


““Addres 


report, 


TO MAKE THIS SToRY of the three sizes 
of punctuation marks end in the cus- 
tomary happy manner, you have your 
part to play. Read the Teaser letter, 
pencil in hand, spotting all the slips 
you can. And in your eagerness to de- 
tect violations of quotation-mark place- 
ments, don’t forget what we’ve learned 
in previous Teaser articles about the 
comma and the colon and the semicolon. 
All ready; get set; go! 
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1 50 E. Broad St. 
2 Mankato, Minn. 
a January 5, 1949 
4 Prof. Sam'l T. White, Ed. D. 
5 740 King »treet 
6 mes, Iowa 
7? Dear Prof. ite 
g Our cl in commercial law at East Side high school 
Ou 9 often refer to your textbook "the book that tells all". 
10 Therefore I turning to you for some help. 
1 Sebel roblem. I have c sen for my term yj er the 
12 topic ” Meeting of the Minds", refering of course to mutuel 
ut- 13 sent in contracts. 
his — i Dice SA a” cee tented oa cee Sha eaten © 
14 On Pace 54 of you textbook you say “An agreement r¢ 
Ll! when there i "meeting of the minds” of the parties ir 
14 nar + +~ + ~ & - » Cor + - P i matter c f 
you pois defies tee i 
ims 17 sal; ether it be in relation to e object or t 
18 yh ae 
to 
der ~ . " ; oe 
19 This is the question thats getting me "all hot and both- 
on erea:" T wei +, to friend offering him a po ition 7? 
Pn- 21 bdo eper in my office at a defin salary nd if 
irk 23 2 fri telephor his accept loes this constitute a 
of 3 "meeting of the minds?” 
nd 
me 24 I think it does, but a fellow student argues that since 
ng 25 the offer was made in writing the answer must also be in write 
fing 26 ing if the minds n really be considered to meet 
1 
ne - > + } ; y ” e refe 
24 1ld it be asking to ch to give me l or e refer- 
nn. | te e : ‘ A "OKA -_ 
. °8 ences to "proof my point?” I should like to say "See, I was 
_ 29 right”! 
Les 
— 30 I hope you will not consider my request an intrusion. 
31 Yours truly, 
up 
air 
ry 
ess KEY to the Transcription Talent Teaser 
, (1) Spell out Fast; (2) spell out Street. commas before and after phrase of course; 
es 2. (3) Spell out Minnesota. (18) mutual, not mutuel. 
iS- (4) 1950, not 1949. 14. (19) page, not Page; (20) your, not you 
‘ 1. (5) Spell out Profe s207T; (6) spell out Sam- (21) insert comma after textbook: 22) in- 
ul “ (7) delete Doctor of Education degree sert colon after say. 
TY, at end of line, including the comma that 15. (23) Use single quotation marks, not double, 
: precedes it. around meeting of the minds; (24) respect 
ps and 6. (8) Type address in block style to incorrectly divided. 
e- agree with address in heading. 16. (25) proposal incorrectly divided. 
i. (9) Spell out Professor. 18. (26) Put period inside closing quotation 
ea. - F . 
a 8. (10) Capitalize High School. marks. 
od '. (11) refers, not refer; (12) put period inside 19. (27) that’s, not thata. 
= closing quotation marks 20. (28) Put colon outside closing quotation 
n€ 1. (13) Colon, not period, after problem. marks; (29) insert commas before and after 
n. 2. (14) Insert comma after topic; (15) put say. 
comma inside closing quotation marks 21. (30) Insert comma after week 
(16) referring, not refering; (17) insert Continued on page 293 
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Families of Families in Shorthand 


LOUIS A. 


HE EARLIER the shorthand learner 

comes to realize the existence and 

value of shorthand families, the 
better; for shorthand families can be 
of the greatest help to the shorthand 
learner—or to the expert, for that 
matter. 

Very quickly the typist notices that 
many words in English end in -tion, 
and that the -tion can be typed faster 
than most letter combinations merely 
because of its frequent occurrence. Soon 
the typist discovers families within the 
-tion family—the -ation family and the 
-ition family, and each of those families 
becomes a welcome friend, helping the 
typist’s fingers ripple a little 
over the familiar combination. 


faster 


THE FAMILIES AND THE FAMILIES OF 
FAMILIES in shorthand are even 
helpful to the shorthand writer than 
are the typing families to the typist. 
One of the largest of the shorthand 
families is the -ate family. There is such 
a vast number of words in the -ate 
family that the alert shorthand writer 


rid 


more 


Some of the -rates 


des pe rate, recuperate, 
porate, incorporate; 
liberate, 


temperate; 
separate; operate, co-operate 
deliberate; collaborate, 


corroborate 


evaporate, cor 


elaborate; 


o 3 2 i 
generate, venerate, 


enumerate: 


incinerate, exonerate 


commemorate 
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soon becomes conscious of many smaller 
family groups within what we might 
reasonably call the -ate tribe. 

For instance, some of the large fami- 
lies belonging to the -ate tribe are the 
-rate, -late, -date, 
-fate, -vate, families, 
Some of these large families themselves 
break down into smaller families. 


-nate, -mate, -tate, 


-pate, and -bate 


WHEN THE SHORTHAND WRITER has 
learned to recognize the members of 
these families, he will write more rapid- 
ly and easily than if he tries to meet 
every word as a new acquaintance. 
These families are characteristic of the 
English language. They offer a friendly 
hand to the shorthand writer who is 
ready to accept their help. Let us look 
for a moment just at the families that 
group around the totem pole of the 
-rates. No attempt has been made here 
to introduce all the members of 
family, but 
writer 


same family, the 


each 
shorthand 
member of the 
family likeness should 
nember the new word. 


whenever the 


meets another 


help him rei 


of the -ate Tribe 


Cc 
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2 
literate, obliterate, reiterate: adulterate: 


inveterate 


confederate: moderate 


obdurate 
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magistrate, demonstrate, ill istrate, fruatrate, 
remonstrate, orchestrate 


EXAMPLES by no means exhaust 
families, but they will serve 
to give an idea of the possibilities of 
helpfulness to the shorthand writer who 
will become acquainted with them. In 
addition to the -rate families, there are 


THESE 
the -rate 


Zz ” 
fe GS 
 - ‘Ff, . aay 


Lo 


despe rately, desperation, operational, operative, 
separated, 


operator, corroboratory 


THIS MONTH we have presented only 
a few members of some of the -rate 
families within the -ate tribe. No at- 
tempt should be made to learn the 


individual words in these groups. It is 
sufficient to read the shorthand outlines 


a few times and perhaps copy them 
those innumerable cousins, such as: once or twice. The value lies in the 
P , : family grouping rather than in any of 

y ; ( ) the individual forms. 
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INFORMATION In sending in your questions, be sure to 


> sive 
- not necessary. 


and address. A letter 
A postal card will do. 


your name 








l. 


Is it better to say, ““We would also 
have a copy of last month's 
would like to have also a 


reports? —/.W.S. 


like to 
reports,” or, “We 
copy of last month's 


The placement of the word also in the 
sentences you quote depends entirely on 


+} > « ; 7 
the meaning 


If also is transitional in meaning, 
l ! the sentence to the preceding 

tence, the word should appear near 
the beginning of the sentence, as you 
have given it in your first sentence. 

If 0 is a pure adverb, it should be 


ible to the words 
case the sentence 


us close as pos 
difies. In this 
coul 1 re ad: 

“Vy should like to 
of last 
like to 
ports 


woul 


have also a copy 
month’s reports,” or “We should 
have a copy of last month’s re- 
also.” (Note that should, not 
1, should be used because the mean- 
ing is mere futurity.) 


2. 


whether “state”’ should be capi- 
sentence, “Mr. ree is employed 
State) of Ilinois.”—H.N 


Please tell me 
talized in the 
by (state, 


Capitalization is not an exact science, 
and suthormies differ on many of the 
rules. The rule governing the capitali- 
zation of state when it precedes the 
name of the state is a case in point. 
That “bible” of publishing offices, The 
Manual of Style of the University of 
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Chicago Press, prefers a small sg; 
whereas the Government Printing Of- 
fice uses a capital S in setting the Con- 
gressional Record. 

As the trend is toward the 
quent use of capitals wherever 
we recommend the form “the 
Illinois.” 

However, where the word follows the 
state name, it becomes a part of the 
title and so is capitalized; as “New York 
State.” 


less fre- 
possible, 
state of 


3. 


Are there any rules for the use of “some- 
where” and “‘some place’? Example: “The cor- 
respondence must be (somewhere or some place) 


in the office.”—Sister M.L.G 
Some place is not in good standing 
as a substitute for somewhere. It is 


considered, at best, a colloquialism 


4, 


Please let me know which word is correct to 


use: “We feel sure that you approve of our 
suggestion, for we know that you wish to have 
things (go—going) on in an orderly and sys- 


tematic manner.”—F.V. 


The correct word is go. Here, go is an 
infinitive with to omitted. In other 
words, the meaning is “you wish things 


to go on. The words to have are 
simply thrown in, and the infinitive 
phrase “things (to) go on” is the ob- 
ject of wish. Continued on page 293 
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The Quiz-of-the-Month 


VERYONE KNOWS that a good secre- 
tary must be an expert in short- 
hand, typing, filing, busi- 
ness machines, and so 
are other things, too, that 
portant to and advancement. 
Do you have these other qualities? 
Answer the following 
honestly as you can. 
yourself in each box. Give yourself 5 
points if your friends would Say yes for 
you; 4 points if 
friend would 


using 
But 


are 


on. there 
im- 


success 


questions as 
Write a score for 


only your very best 
say for If you 
say yes for yourself but suspect that 
others might disagree, score yourself 2 
points. If you have to admit that the 
answer to a question is vo, you get zero. 


yes 


you, 


Are you really a good secretary? Test 
yourself and see! 


A SCORE OF 100 IS PERFECT; so, if you 
give yourself that score, you are prob- 
ably kidding yourself. A score of 90 
is fine; 80, good; but less than 80 means 
you’d better study yourself and start 
improving from this very day! 


[|] A SECRETARY STUDIES THE DUTIES 
‘ of her daily routine, tries to become 
expert in doing them. Do you constantly 
try to improve your skill in your work? 
[ ] ONLY THOSE SECRETARIES who work 

hard can keep up the pace and win 


advancement. The proof of a _ good 

worker is this: He does the hardest 

things first. Do you do the hardest 

things first? 

—] SECRETARIES DO WELL when they 
are proud of their jobs. Are you 

proud of being a secretary? 

| THE SECTRETARY IS ONE PERSON 
whom every visitor sees, the per- 


son whom the employer sees most often. 
A secretary should “brighten the 
corner” where she is. Do you? Do you 
mile most of the time? 
A SECRETARY’S MIND is a secret fil- 
ing cabinet that is very valuable 
to an employer. That calls for a good 
memory. Do you have a good memory? 
| IF YOUR EMPLOYER HAS TO “BOSS” 
? YOU, keep after you to get your 
work done, you’re a problem to him. 
Can you work without supervision? 
‘| TO REACH A POSITION OF HONOR and 
trust, a secretary must be trust- 
worthy. Can people rely on you always? 


= 


A SECRETARY CAN’T 

HANDLE.” She must 
main serene, calm, poised, no 
how trying circumstances are. 


FLY 


OFF 
be able to re- 


THE 


matter 
Can you 


stand pressure? 

A SECRETARY IS THE NO. 1 FAN of 
— every employer—staunch, faithful, 
his best defender. Are you loyal t 


your employer? 


A SECRETARY MUST be able to keep 

her spirits high despite disappoint- 
ments and setbacks. Are you patient? 
Can you “bounce back” from disappoint- 
ments? 


r 


[ A SECRETARY HAS TO BE A FRIENDLY 
PERSON, cordial, easy to get along 
with. A good secretary has many office 
friends. Do you have several constant 
friends? 
[] EFFICIENCY 1S 
— good secretary. 
lowed! Do you get 
schedule? 
[-] SECRETARIES WHO ADVANCE are 
those who “do it right the first 
time.” Are you invariably accurate? 
THE SECRET OF MANAGEMENT 
in an office is, of course, courtesy 
and tact. Do you get along easily with 
your friends and fellow workers? 
[1 EVERYONE KNOWS THE IMPORTANCE 
of a good personality. A good sec- 
retary works at improving her person- 
ality. Do you know your shortcomings, 


and work on them? 


GOOD SECRETARIES ARE NATURALLY 
ENTHUSIASTIC persons. They 
the bright side of life. Do you? 
THERE’S NO HALFWAY MEASURE in 
office success. A good secretary al- 
ways does her level best, gives her full- 
est effort. Do you do your very best? 


THE KEYNOTE of a 
No puttering al- 
work done on 


GOOD 


see 


[| NOTHING IS WORSE in an office than 
—a raucous, unpleasant voice. Is 
your voice pleasant, alert, cheerful? 
[—] APPEARANCE AND GROOMING are as 
important to a secretary as they 
are to a fashion model. Is your appear- 
ance and grooming invariably above 
reproach? 

[] DEPENDABILITY IS ESSENTIAL, of 
— eourse. One quick way to measure 
dependability is to look at punctuality. 
Are you always punctual, always “on 
time’’? Adapted from “Qualitic Ss of a 
Good Secretary,” by Florence Howell, 
in “The Broadeast,” Akron 
of School Secretaries. 
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“We Are Resolved” 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of the Gregg Writer’s Credentials Service 


HE BELLS ON NEW YEAR’S EVE re- 
mind us of past Resolutions made— 
and forgotten—and urge us on to 
new accomplishment. “Another year! 
Another chance!” the bells ring out. 
“You can—you can!” their peals re- 
peat. “You can have more to show for 
1950 than for the Old Year just gone!” 


THEY 


nese 


HAVE DETERMINED my resolve, 
New Year’s bells, to persuade 
every one of you readers to work a lit- 
tle harder on the shorthand and typing 
tests this year! So often an O.G.A. 
paper is on the border line of passing 
but must be failed because the writer 
did not see how nearly alike he made 
the e’s and a’s; or perhaps he did not 
maintain proportion in the length of 
strokes and size of circles. Had he used 
the Corrective Slide on his notes, he 
would have seen that the large circles 
were too small, or the small circles too 
large, and would have corrected them! 


A WRITER WILL sometimes use a blunt 
or stubby pencil to write the O.G.A. 
Test. A good fountain pen, or a well- 


sharpe ned pencil of medium soft lead, 
should be used in writing shorthand. 

Satisfactory paper, needed. 
What shorthand writer 
by buying a cheap notebook if the rough 
paper retards his speed? Using rea- 
sonably smooth paper will enable him 
to do better work and to develop writ- 
ing speed more quickly. 

Shorthand reporters are very particu- 
lar about the pens and notebooks they 
use. They know the importance of 
good writing tools. So, this year, won’t 
you resolve to give more attention to 
the kind and quality of the writing 
tools that you use? 


too, is 


does the Save 


“How Goop must my notes be to en- 
able me to qualify for the 0.G.A. Mem- 
bership Certificate?” hundreds of teach- 
ers, students, and stenographers ask 
each year. Look for a moment at some 
of the notes written by Doris Emerick, 
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of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
the 100-word Shorthand Speed Test 
last October. Lane, when, you go, vaca- 
tion, do you are beautiful outlines, 
though our reproduction does not do 
them justice, we’re sorry to see. 

Can you write those forms as flu- 
ently and as accurately as Doris did? 
If you can, you should submit you 
notes for an O.G.A. Membership 
Award. specimen shows you 
the penmanship style required to qual- 
ify for an O.G.A. Certificate or pin. 

A few of the words were not written 
properly on Doris’s paper, but she tran- 
scribed them correctly. If she is as at- 
tentive to her work as we are inclined 
to think she is from the notes and 
transcript she submitted for the 100- 
word award, she probably singled out 
incorrectly written notes for practice 
immediately after the test was over! 


written in 


Doris’s 


THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 0.A.T. TESTS 
should be typed without error or 
erasure. As the Senior O.A.T. Test is 
a timed production test, sometimes one 
or two erasures are permitted. 
Read carefully the instructions that 
accompany each test before you begin 
to type it. Strive for reasonable speed, 
as well as accuracy, in typing th 
Senior O.A.T. Test each month. 


ile at 


A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE told us the othe 
day that he was required to type 195 
letters a day in his first office position 
(with an express company) some years 
ago. In addition, he said, he addressed 
the envelopes and attached enclosures 
He received the munificent sum of ten 
dollars a week for this work—and he 
had to work Saturdays! 

Working conditions have changed 
since then. It is not unusual in offices 
today for employees to be allowed to 
listen to a big-league game on the 
radio—an unheard-of thing a few years 
ago! Notwithstanding the more liberal 
policy in most offices, however, better 
working conditions, improved equip- 
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Qualifying Notes 


A Specimen that Meets 
O.G.A. Standards 
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PENMANSHIP HINTS: Writing that lacks 
fluency results in blobs at the end of 
strokes (see ‘‘become” in next to the last 
line) and in wobbly outlines (see “manage,” 
line 2, and “afraid,” line 5)—usually as the 
result of not having a clear mental picture 
of the character you want to write. Hesita- 
tion while constructing an outline (both of 
these outlines are written incorrectly) is evi- 
denced by such wobbly or faltering strokes. 
Fluency is one of the first characteristics of 
good notes that you must strive for. 
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ment, and a more competently trained 
staff make good production possible— 
and a requirement for holding the posi- 
tion! So, why not resolve to give more 
time and attention to building typing 
kill by practicing for the O.A.T. and 
Competent Typist awards this year? 
The Junior O.A.T. Test may be taken 
as soon as a student has learned to type 
smoothly and accurately. Some students 
take the test in the first semester. The 
beautiful O.A.T. Certificate will then 
be one of the first you will mount in 
your Achievement Record Album. A 
lovely bronze emblem pin may be ob- 
tained, too, if you pass the test. (Page 
287 pictures this and the other pins and 
medals that can be yours when you 
have qualified on the various tests.) 


PRACTICE FOR THE C.T. AWARD should be- 
vin as soon as you have learned the key- 
board and have established reasonable 
facility in typing. The first C.T. 
Progress Certificate is available for 30 
or more net words a minute, written in 
a ten-minute test with not more than 
five errors. You may practice the C.T. 
Test each month until you have attained 
your best possible speed with accuracy 
on the copy. Then, apply for the speed 
award by submitting your best test 
paper. (Teachers need not submit the 
test papers with the list of students who 
qualify at the lower speeds, but tests 
written at 50 or more net words a 
minute must be sent us with the appli- 
cation for awards.) 

When you have earned the Com- 
petent Typist Certificate or pin for typ- 
ing 40 words a minute, you are eligible 
to take the test for the Senior O.A.T. 
Certificate or pin. These beautiful 
awards testify to your competence as a 
typist. The Senior O.A.T. Certificate, 
in conjunction with the 50- or 60-word 
Competent Typist (C.T.) Certificate, 
has been accepted in many offices in lieu 
of an employment test. If you enjoy 
typing, strive for the higher speed 
awards up to and including the beauti- 
ful pin for 80 words a minute. 


RESOLVE THAT your work in both short- 
hand and typing will be done with in- 
terest and enthusiasm this year 
(whether you are in an office or in 
school), and you will be surprised to 
see how quickly skill and enjoyment in 
your work will grow. Cheerio! 
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Senior Awards Test Material 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Using the necessary tabulating device, type the following copy about the com 

parative energy value of nuts. On a separate sheet (letterhead preferred) type the covering letter 

in proper form, supplying name, address, and date. Indicate enclosures and identification initials 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS 


The following table gives the composition and calorie value of some of the 


most common nuts: 





Nuts Per cent 
Protein 

Almonds 18.6 
Brazil nuts 14.4 
Cashews 19.6 
Chestnuts 2.8 
Cocoanut, dried 3.6 
Peanuts 26.9 
Pecans 9.4 
Pistachios 19.6 
Walnuts, black 18.3 
Walnuts, English 15.0 





Per cent 

Per cent Carbo- Calories 

Fat hydrate — per ounce 
54.1 16.9 175 
65.9 8.9 190 
47.2 25.4 170 
ra 40.4 50 
39.1 49.8 160 
44.2 21.2 165 
73.0 10.8 205 
53-2 16.4 175 
58.2 16.8 185 
64.4 13-5 195 


Only an ounce of nuts, often eaten at one time, contributes nearly 200 calories. 
This is a significant percentage of the day’s total fuel requirement. The high 
fuel value should be regarded as an advantage and not as an objection to nuts. 
They are an excellent fat, protein, and carbohydrate food. 


Dear : In response to your 
letter of December 30, we have pleas- 
ure in sending you a typed copy of an 
item that appeared in a recent issue 
of our magazine in regard to the en- 
ergy value of nuts. 

You will notice from the enclosed 
sheet containing the material that per- 
centages of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drates, as well as calories per ounce 
of some of the most common nuts, are 
given. I am sure that the information 
will be useful to you in preparing suit- 
able advertising to stimulate the sale 
of nuts. 
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I presume you are going to use this 
in a circular that you intend to prepare 
for distribution to housewives in your 
community. You may quote our mag- 
azine as authority for the figures. 

Incidentally, you might have the fig- 
ures put in large type and made into a 
chart to be prominently displayed in 
your store as a further means of in- 
viting customers to increase their pur- 
chases of this nutritious food. 

Let me know if we can serve you 
further. 


Very sincerely yours, 








Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the gro mber of word you write de gro 


u“ ‘ 0 re the ‘ 
vords for each error to get net r ritte D de this by ) to deterr e the net u 


minute. The number of stroke ‘ ‘ ted t the end of eaci ne n order to fac 
number of strokea wr 


There is a popular idea that a court reporter is a short- 
hand speed demon who can take at any speed the testi- 
mony of any witness. The average person thinks that 
the reporter can take the rapid arguments of half a dozen 
people at one time, and the myth even says that he can 
translate into perfect English the jargon of someone 
who cannot speak English. Although this idea is a very 
complimentary one and is very dramatic, I should like 
to explain that little of it is true—that anyone with 
a sound foundation of shorthand skill and the will to 
work hard can become a court reporter. 

It is true that the professional reporter can and does 
write shorthand rapidly; but, as anyone can quickly dis- 
cover by looking at his own record of speed building, all 
that is needed to build high shorthand speed is plenty of 
intelligent practice. The student who writes shorthand 
at sixty wonders at the person who can write at eighty 
words a minute, and this latter person marvels at the 
dashing writer who can record dictation at a hundred. 
The hundred writer shakes his head in admiration at the 
person who has won his 120-pin, and that individual 
thinks the sun shines and rests on the reporter who can 
take 160 for long stretches. But, when you view the 
whole scene, you suddenly realize that anyone can, if he 
will work hard enough and practice enough, write as 
rapidly as he wishes. 

So, you see, the professional reporter is not unique 
because he can write shorthand rapidly. What is unique 
about him is the fact that he knows more than short- 
hand. This extra knowledge is something that he may 
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have picked up in a reporters school or in the courtroom 
in actual experience or at the elbow of a friendly coun- 
selor. It is my experience that every reporter is so proud 
of his calling that he is glad to advise the ambitious 
young person who wants to know the inside procedures. 

While there is much more to reporting than can be 
covered here, there are three clear facts that are worth 
enumerating. First, the reporter knows what not to 
write. Secondly, the reporter knows his own courtroom 
rights. Thirdly, the reporter has a general knowledge of 
the law and of courtroom procedure. 

In deciding what not to take, the stenographer knows 
that he is a special recording officer of the court. Any- 
thing that is already in the record, like information given 
on papers that have been filed with the suit, need not be 
written, in most cases, when those papers are read aloud 
in court. Too, there are many conversations that do not 
need to be recorded, like certain kinds of arguments be- 
tween attorneys or between one attorney and the judge; 
only the decision of the judge, overruling or sustaining 
an objection, may need to be recorded. There are many 
instances of this type, and each gives the reporter a 
little respite. 

As an officer of the court, the reporter is entitled to a 
seat and table in the position he wants it. He can, and 
sometimes he does, insist upon the courtroom’s being 
properly heated and ventilated. If a witness jumbles his 
words or speaks indistinctly, the reporter should, and 
usually does, insist that the witness repeat his remarks. 

Court reporting is not a “snap.” On the other hand, 
it is not impossible of attainment by any intelligent 
writer who will industriously follow out a definite plan 
of preparation.—Adapted from Max Loeb’s “Suggestions for 
Young Reporters.” 


| Repeat from the begis ing until end of the ten-minute teat per od.] 
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Strokes 


1651 
1706 
1766 
1821 
1876 
1926 
1983 
2035 
2090 
2148 


2185 











Junior Awards Test Material 
for January 
Junior O. G. A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 


notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. 
in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. 


The test may be written 
It may be submitted on your 


regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 


Too Bad, Frank! 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: This article about Benjamin Franklin should be typed on one sheet of paper, single 
spaced with double space between paragraphs. Some suitable title, like BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
INVENTOR, should be typed in all capital letters at the head of the article. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S contri- 
butions as a statesman and man of 
letters are well known, but his achieve- 
ments as a scientist and inventor are 
less familiar. He was first to prove 
the identity of lightning and electricity 
by his famous experiment, which led 
him to invent the lightning rod as a 
protection against this natural phe- 
nomenon. This invention alone gave 
him public prestige equaled by very 
few scientists of the 18th century. 
His concept of electricity, which in- 
cluded the existence of two different 
types of current, positive and negative, 
is an accepted fact today. 

When Franklin was 79 years old, 
John Fitch, who pioneered in inventing 
the steamboat, talked to him about 
his scheme for propelling a boat by 
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paddles on an endless chain; but 
Franklin was not impressed. At that 
time, he was interested in what we 
now call jet propulsion. A man named 
James Rumsey successfully experi- 
mented with Franklin’s idea, which 
consisted of sucking water in at the 
bow and discharging it under pressure 
at the stern. The jet airplane employs 
the same principle, except that it uses 
air instead of water. 


This idea is now being successfully 
applied to modern speedboats. A cen- 
trifugal pump driven by an engine 
forces water through a jet at the stern 
and moves the hull forward rapidly. 
Steering is controlled by directing the 
jet to one side or the other. The drive 
is especially valuable in shallow water. 
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Awards to be won for shorthand and typing accomplishment 
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Annual O.G.A.Contest Individual Awards 


(Concluding Report 


Blue 


4labama 


Jacksonville State Teacher 
College, Jacks ille; 
Lucille Brans¢ b, 
teacher 

Arizona 


High School, Flagstaff; 


idel G. Baca, teacher 


Arkansas 


St Scholastica Acad 
Fort Smith Ss r M 
Sabina, teacher 


California 





| 
( 

s Dame A 
Charlotte I 
Edward Isla s s 
Donald of M 1 

Balfour Tect a Sct 
Regina Saskatct 
\ t MeA 

Colorado 

Cathedral High 8 

Denver; Sister Anna 


Mary, teacher 


Connecticut 


Morse ¢ eget Hartf 
Mrs. Luana Sex 
teacher 

st John C relai &S 
New Haver Sister Anne 


Magdalene, teacher 


District of Columbia 


mple Secretarial = 
Washington; Mrs. Fra 
Butler, teacher 
Georgia 
High School, Tif 1 


a McKneely, teacher 


Hawaii 


McKinley High s& 
Honolulu; Grace 
Humphries, teacher 

St. Andrew's Prior H 
lulu; Fannie Ya 


Fekete, teact 


Illinois 





from the 


December Sue 


Seal Certificate Winners—School Division 


Streator; Clare M. I 
cana 
Indiana 
High Sch Crawfords 
i) a Lee Smith, te 
Saint Re Aca 
é Ss er J r 
4 act r 
lou a 
i 4 { « 1] 
z] ‘ t ~ 
Mary Laure a 
H s I 
I i WwW I 
Kansas 
ii S \ 
Mabel I 
teacher 
High SS A 
Cla ( 
cher 
H S \r 
iirls ¢ H s 
Ha Si rc x 
I Sel N 
Vaine 
H s Mac) 
Mr } Car 
teacher 





Sc Mis ard 
Mary E. Cole ea 
| ird | Sear I 
Schoe Met H 
Whitehea acher 
iH Tr v H g So} 
Rox ry: Sister M 
Oly teacher 
~ 7 la ‘ H ' ~ 
Salem; Sister I 
Louise tea r 
H h Sol ~ 
Ruth E. Ha 
High Sct I 
I I R ! 
nok \\ 
} H.  M 
Vic higan 
S Mar f R f 
Hich sS Detr 
s er Ma 
Minnesota 
~ 4 
= r Ma 
acher 
H oO 
be 
Fra High S&S 
> Fr I 
Kinman acher 
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Missouri High School, Ea ; 
Jessie Frankenfield 
ee ee Saptist ¢ “hs 
Bolivar; Carrie } a M 
Maxey, teacher ‘ _— 
High School, Alba; Mr i 
Don E Davis teacl hg 
r Cathe 
Montana Reading 
teacher 
ithedral High S how 
Helena Sister Ma I aster 4 
J h, t r s Mary Teresa 
s Mar f M eacher 
School, Helena . 
Mary fs Cl Rhode Island 
eacher 
High SS l Cut Ba St. Xavier Academy 
Agnes M Karlber Provi ‘ Sister Mary 
teacher Stephe teacher 
Nebraska South America 
Hich Sct Oma ce ent of Mer 
Mary Uhl ¢ tea Char Br 
Hich Sct - es ‘ S Ma 
Martha A. Lefebvre, Elizabett r 
South Dakota 
New Jersey 
u Jersey i Ss, lobri 
Our Lady of Mt. ¢ — i ia 
Se Ca a 
~ r Mariang ennessee 
High Se Matawa 
Mr F ence B " Hea r 
Sister M Ang 
= ra 
New Sister Mar rw H 
\ e, t r “ pape I 
‘ R A. Rot 
Central H S 
I M I ( 
iH Ss Monte 
' , Nis 
Texas 
: s r 
1 Ruth H 
7 teacher 
Saint J I 
School. | Ss Vermont 
Marie France i Ss 
M. Bonave é acher I \ 
High Sehoc Ocea le St. Alba G € 
Mary E. 8S " , M. VDerra i r 
Hich Scho Saranac Lak : =" 
Mrs. Ade W. ¢ Virginia 
oo St. | Ss i 
Ohio 3 ee 2 . 
H School, Ashta West Virginia 
H Myer ug 
i -- , Heart ™ High S b I er 
‘ | 
~ ag ip mir ee Ma ly 
High School, M ra : 
F. RI - . : oe 
A Fe M \ t J 
Notre Dame A ( \ D tea . 
Toledo; Sister M. Loua : : 
ha lich S 
1 Sister Mary Roserita oe * h J 
M Lelah Ja 
ea ers 1” 
I ‘ acher 
Pe l ] ; 
ennsylvania Wisconsin 
I aculate Heart ¢ Mary High Scho 
ercial Sc ‘ t Menasha; Sister Mary 
Sister Kose Mar ita teacher 
High Sechot Cr Aquina High School 
Josephine Maha ‘ La Crosse; Sister M 
Elizabetht ( tucenie, teacher 
Flizahet! I 4 ligh Seb Stratford 
breil i tea lbale A. Dooge, teacher 
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Hear Ye! 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


NYONE WHO reads the writings of 
the dramatic critics in the news- 
papers will be familiar with the 

recurring complaint that many actors 
enunciate indistinctly and cannot be 
heard throughout the theater. My own 
attention is called again to the subject 
by a recent article by one of our fore- 
most theatrical critics, in which he 
berates many of the greatest actors of 
the present day for this fault. 

As a- shorthand’ reporter, my 
sympathies are heartily with the gentle- 
man. I can understand what he is 
talking about, although I am not sure 
that his complaint is so valid as my own 
or that of any other reporter, to whom 
indistinct enunciation is one of the 
most prevalent faults of man or woman. 
Would that every witness who takes 
the stand to testify were as trained a 
speaker as even the poorest actor or 
actress that ever trod the boards! 


NO ACTIVE REPORTER, when he takes a 
night off to visit the theater, is likely to 
experience any particular difficulty in 
hearing what is being said on the stage, 
ven though he may not be seated so 
near the proscenium arch as is the more 
favored critic. Except for the varying 
nuances of tone and emotion called for 
by the dramatic vehicle itself, he hears 
the utterances of the actors very satis- 
factorily, and is inclined to compliment 
them on the clearness and precision of 
their enunciation. But, then, it would 
be unusual if he did not hear them well; 
for by training and experience he must, 
and he does, possess extraordinary 
keenness of hearing. 

Most people listening to the human 
voice, including the dramatic critic, find 
it necessary to hear and comprehend 
only the sense of the message conveyed 
and not every word that is uttered. A 
noun, an adjective, a verb heard clearly 
will often suffice, even though the con- 
necting words are slurred, and the 
listener will be satisfied. But not the 
reporter, to whom a preposition is as 
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important as any other part of speech. 
Of course, given the time, he could sup- 
ply the misheard word, just as the 
ordinary, listener does, but he has other 
things to do at the moment. He has to 
write and keep abreast of the speaker. 
He cannot wait until ten words later 
when the context unfolds sufficiently to 
conjure up for him the missing word; 
he must hear it or guess at it the mo- 
ment that it is uttered. 


IN THE ORDINARY RUN OF EVERYDAY 
SPEECH the reporter is forced to guess; 
or, rather, more accurately, he is forced 
to “deduce” what the obscure word is. 
This art of deducing accounts in great 
part for his keenness of hearing. Many 
others, untrained in listening as he is, 
undoubtedly possess as keen a physical 
sense of hearing as he. In listening to 
an indistinct speaker they may never 
be conscious of having missed a single 
word. The reporter, on the other hand, 
will have heard everything that they 
have heard, yet will know that he has 
had to deduce from context ten per cent 
of the words the speaker uttered; but 
his transcript of the speech as delivered 
will conform so nearly to the manu- 
script from which the speaker read 
that it would be difficult to prove he 
had not copied his transcript from that 
very manuscript itself. 

The expert reporter is a_ trained 
analyst of language rather than a per- 
son possessing keener hearing than 
others. He may not be an unusual 
grammarian or a master of syntax. I 
have known many good reporters whose 
knowledge of academic grammar was 
practically nil, but they have acquired 
an “ear” for context, much as the “ear” 
for music that many musically unedu- 
cated people possess. They may not 
turn out transcripts wholly satisfactory 
to the profound and meticulous student 
of English, but for all ordinary pur- 
poses—especially in the 
porting of court proceedings, where the 
speakers theoretically are responsible 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by 


S. SOLOMANS 


Reigate, Surrey, England 


ovyv answer yes or no — import and export 

Do assets and liabilities an a manner of speaking 

4£_7 child welfare in the early hours of 
2—#§—~ the morning 

3 civil war in the opinion of 

— rR clientele it may be best 


completely satisfied juvenile delinquency 


conference of the directors land, sea, and air 
confidentia] secretary medical profession 
considerable delay never before 
continuing his speech off and on 
customs and excise 


propaganda 


devaluation of the pound political propaganda 


export trade C12 postgraduate 


protective custody 


RDA {Sy 


junior executive 
senior executive rules and regulations 
favorable circumstances stolen goods 
final conclusion 


to a great degree 


for and against totalitarianism 


TD 


friends and relations trade union 


Sy PS PNB OD LLP A 
. ) 


Note: If you have some “‘pet”’ reporting phrases that you are willing to share with your fellow readers, 
hy not submit them to Mr. Swem? The most helpful of them will be passed along in these pages.— Editor 
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for their speech, however good or bad 
it is—they get full credit for being 
keen auditors and good reporters. 


Ik THE REPORTER WERE TO STOP A WIT- 
NESS or an attorney or the judge—es- 
pecially the judge—every time he did 
not hear something, he would make of 
every trial he reported a shambles, and 
would gain a reputation for himself of 
being inefficient. He would be suspected 
of being somewhat deaf, whatever else 
was thought of him; and a tag of “‘deaf- 
ness” attached to a reporter is ruinous, 
despite his other accomplishments. 

The court, the counsel, and the wit- 
ness may suffer from such an affliction, 
but never the reporter. The trite re- 
porting story about the judge who says, 
“T didn’t hear a word of what the wit- 
ness said; will the reporter please read 
it back?” is no “gag” at all. It happens 
almost daily in every court of the land. 
True it is that most judges who thus 
apparently require the impossible of 
the reporter are elderly men, themselves 
aware that their faculty of hearing has 
deteriorated with the years. When the 
reporter proceeds to read promptly what 
the judge has not heard, it is really no 
special tribute to the keenness of hear- 
ing of the reporter, because he or she 
is usually a younger man or woman 
and, furthermore, trained in the art of 
making sense of what is indistinct. 


THE REPORTER SHOULD BE MOST RELUCT- 
ANT to exercise his prerogative of stop- 
ping the proceedings, unless the mis- 
hearing touches a really vital matter. 
For the most part, he will automatically 
fill in the indistinct spots by deduction; 
as for the others, it is simple to check- 
mark those; and, if the context as it 
unravels does not clear up the doubt, 
he can at a suitable lull, or when the 
witness leaves the stand, quietly ask for 
the doubtful word or phrase or spelling. 
And even, on that most crucial of all 
occasions, when an unusually indistinct 
witness makes a_ wholly incompre- 
hensible answer and neither the Court 
nor counsel nor the reporter has clearly 
understood what he said — and when 
Court or counsel immediately asks to 
have the answer read by the reporter— 
what to do then? Well, simply turn 
slowly and deliberately back to the 
answer and read—also slowly and de- 
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liberately, but without hesitation—a 
sensible, contextual answer, partly from 
what you have understood and the rest 
ad libbed to conform to what the wit- 
ness has already testified on the same 
subject during the course of the trial. 

Difficult to do? Well, it does require 
poise, a cool head, and an alert mind; 
but it is not particularly difficult to an 
experienced reporter who has been fol- 
lowing the trend of the case and the 
contentions of both parties. You can 
be certain that ordinarily a witness is 
not going to change his contention in 
the midst of his testimony; so, if you 
have caught the gist of what he said, 
you are safe in supplying the rest from 
what has gone before. 

Nor is this procedure “tricky.” It is 
an expedient, to be sure, but it is not a 
trick in the sense that anybody has 
been injured by the enlightened ad lib- 
bing of the reporter. Both counsel are 
present and on the alert to protect the 
interests of their respective clients, and 
the witness himself knows what he in- 
tended to say. If what the reporter 
reads is not what the witness said, he 
will immediately correct the reporter. 
Or counsel to whom the answer was not 
satisfactory may say, “I don’t think 
that is what he said”; upon which, coun- 
sel for the other side, who is satisfied 
with the answer as given by the re- 
porter, will immediately rise and affirm 
to high heaven and the Court of Ap- 
peals that that is exactly what the wit- 
ness said (though neither of them 
heard it). Actually, however, with the 
rarest exception, the witness, counsel, 
and the Court will immediately agree 
and accept that the reporter read cor- 
rectly word for word the witness’s 
answer; as the chances are that he did. 


THE UPSHOT OF SUCH AN INCIDENT will 
inevitably be that the trial will proceed 
smoothly, everybody will be satisfied: 
or, if not, counsel will clarify the wit- 
ness’s testimony by further questions, 
and the reporter will emerge from the 
incident “hearing all and knowing 
all.” It is important to the reporter 
that he maintain by all legitimate 
means such a reputation, astonished 
as he may be at times (knowing his 
own physical limitations) that he is 
accorded such a high degree of in- 
fallibility. How many times have we 
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seen the credibility of a witness im- 
peached on a_ reporter’s transcript, 
when the contradiction might conceiv- 
ably be credited to the reporter’s mis- 
hearing! Yet, neither the witness nor 
his counsel ever thinks, even in the 
exigency of desperation, to offer such a 
possibility as an explanation; chiefly 
because they do not believe it. 

I repeat, we do hear better than any- 
body else in the courtroom, physically; 
also mentally (that is, by deduction). 

Whether or not the degree of per- 
fection and infallibility which the Court 
and the bar accord us in this respect 
is justified, is unimportant. If Court 
or counsel think we are mistaken, they 
will speak up, and they occasionally do; 
but they recognize and admit that for 
the most part we are right. For us, by 
unnecessarily stopping proceedings to 
catch a misheard unimportant word 
that may subsequently be supplied by 
context, or by lazily daydreaming are 
unable to piece out intelligently a dubi- 
ous answer on the spur of the moment— 
for us, by these means to dispel the il- 
lusion of perfection that we normally 
possess, is suicidal to our own reputa- 
tion and to the profession of reporting. 


A New Appointment 


EWS reached us recently of the offi- 

cial appointment of John W. Knise- 
ly as Chemung County Court Stenog- 
rapher. Young Knisely (he is only 26 
years old) has been free-lancing in and 
around Buffalo as a member of his fa- 
ther’s firm since completing his training 
at Chown School of Business and at the 
Gregg College School of Court Report- 
ing. 

His work at Chown, following grad- 
uation from Hamburg High School, was 
interrupted by five years’ service in the 
U. S. Army Air Force—the latter part 
of this time spent as a Technical Ser- 
geant in the 893d Aerial Engineer 
Squadron, which performed all depot 
inspections and repairs on aircraft of 
the 466th Fighter Wing in Germany. 

As able and enthusiastic a reporter 
as Elgene J. Knisely, genial president 
of the New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters Association, could not help but 
inspire his son to follow him into re- 

i Congratulations, both! 
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INFORMATION DESK 


Concluded from paye 277) 


5. 


Should the expresyion ‘well written’ be 
hyphenated in the following sentence: “Once 
he has opened it, he will read your sales mes- 
sage if it is (well written or well-written) and 
printed.’’ ?7—G.A.G. 


The hyphen should be inserted in a 
compound adjective when it precedes 
a noun; thus: 

“a well-written book.” 


When the compound follows a noun, 
however, no hyphen is used; thus: 


The book is well written.” 


6. 


I should like to know if it is correct to say, 
“I am sending you a copy of the latest report 
merely for your information.” Other expres- 
sions of this type are: “Throw the cow some 
hay,”” and “Send me some paper clips.” Does 
the fact that “to” is understood make the 
wording in the sentences correct 7—A.K.K. 


Each of the sentences quoted in your 
letter contains both a direct object and 
an indirect object. For example, in 
“T am sending you a copy of the latest 
report ... ,” a copy is the direct ob- 
ject of am sending and you is the in- 
direct object. 

An indirect object may be described 
as a noun or a pronoun that denotes 
the person or thing to whom, toward 
whom, or for whom an action is done. 
The following are the verbs that most 
often take an indirect object: 


allow give owe end 
ask grant pardon show 
assign guarantee pass sing 
bequeath hand pay spare 
bring insure refund teach 
deny lease refuse tell 
fetch leave remit throw 
forbid lend restore toss 
forgive let sell 


Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 


(Concluded from page 275) 


22. (31) Insert comma after acceptance. 

23. (32) Put question mark outside 
quotation marks. 

24. (33) Semicolon, not comma, 
insert comma after that. 

25. (35) Insert comma after writing. 

27. (36) too, not to: (37) spell out’ numbers. 

28. (38) prove, not (39) put question 
mark outside closing quotation marks; (40) 
insert comma after say 

29. (41) Put exclamation point 
quotation marks 

31. (42) Complimentary 
yours, is better suited to 
than Yours truly. 


closing 


after doea: (34) 


proof; 


inside closing 


closing, Respectfully 
the tone of the letter 
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Key to Frequent-Word Charts III and IV 


(Concluding a series begun 


in the November issue) 


(Shorthand on pages 271 and 272) 


Chart III 


lines, list, listed, little, local, locate, location, 
long, look, looking, loss, lot, lots, machine, made, 
mail, mailed, make, making, man. manager. 
manner, many, market, material. 

matter, matters, may, me, means, meet, 
meeting, memorandum, men, mention, mentioned, 
merchandise, might, mind, Monday, money, 
month, months, more, morning, most, much, 
must, my, name. 

national, near, necessary, need, never, new, 
next, no, not, note, noted, notes, nothing, 
notice, November, now, number, numbers, oblige, 
obliged, obtain, of, off, offer, office. 

oh, old, on, once, one, only, open, opening, 
opinion, opportunity, or, order, ordered, orders, 
original, other, our, out, over, own, package, 
page, paid, paper, papers. 

part, particular, particularly, parts, past, pay, 


Chart 


returned, returning, right, room, run, sale, 
sales, same, sample, samples, satisfaction, satis- 
factory, Saturday, saw, say, school, season, 
second, secure, see, seem, seems, sell, selling, 
send. 

sending, sent, separate, serve, service, set, 
settlement, several, shall, she, sheet, ship, ship- 
ment, shipments, shipped, shipping, short, should, 
show, showing, shown, side, sign, signed, 
similar. 

since, sir, situation, size, sizes, small, so, sold, 
some, something, soon, sorry, special, spring, 
standard, state, stated, statement, states, stating, 
station, still, stock, store, style. 

subject, such, sufficient, suggest, suggestion, 
suit, Sunday, supply, sure, take, taken, taking, 


payment, people, perhaps, personal, place, placed, 
plan, plans, plant, please, pleased, pleasure, 
point, policy, position, possible, possibly, post, 
present. 


president, price, prices, probably, prompt, 
promptly, proper, properly, property, proposition, 
public, purchase, purchased, purpose, put, quality, 
question, quite, quote, rate, rather, reach, reached, 
read, reading. 


ready, reason, receipt, receive, received, re- 
ceiving, recent, recently, record, records, red, 
refer, reference, referred, referring, regard, re- 
garding, regards, regret, regular, relative, re- 
main, remit, remittance. 


reply, replying, report, reports, representative, 
request, requested, require, required, require- 
ments, response, results, return. 


IV 


telegram, tell, terms, territory, than, thank, 
thanking, thanks, that, the, their, them, then. 

there, therefore, these, they, thing, things, 
think, this, thought, three, through, time, times, 
to, today, together, too, total, touch, trade, 
transportation, trouble, truly, trust, trusting. 

try, two, unable, under, understand, unless, 
until, up, upon, us, use, used, using, usual, value, 
valued, various, very, view. 

want, wanted, war, was, way, we, week, weeks, 
well, were, what, when, where, whether, which, 
while, white, who, whole, why, will, willing, 
wire, wish, wishes. 

with, within, without, work, would, write, 
writer, writing, written, wrote, year, years, yes, 
yesterday, yet, you, your, yours. 


How Petty is Petty Cash? 


(Concluded from page 264) 


yourown. A voucher shows the date, the 
amount drawn, the authorized signature, 
and the account or accounts to which 
the disbursements should be charged. 

Be sure to apply the bookkeeping 
rule that the titles of accounts must be 
consistent. If you put down “postage” 
one day and “stamps” another, which 
will you use at the head of the column 
when you come to add up your monthly 
totals? A good voucher form contains 
the names of major accounts—and 
“Postage” is one—so that the amount 
expended may be inserted opposite the 
proper title, and only “Miscellaneous” 
requires more explanation to identify 
occasional items paid from petty cash. 

With records kept in this easy way, 
your accumulated vouchers should be 
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replaced with cash before there are so 
many vouchers and so little cash that a 
sudden demand might find you short of 
funds at a crucial moment. 

The vouchers you have collected are 
combined and treated like a bill on your 
company. A check is made out and 
cashed for the amount of your vouchers, 
and the new cash plus the balance you 
have on hand gives you the $25 or 
whatever amount you started with; so 
now you are ready to begin anew. 

Handling petty cash is actually very 
easy—if you remember to keep your 
vouchers up to the minute and if you 
remember that “you can’t count 
money—especially other people’s money 
—too often.” Then handling petty cash 
is no headache. 
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Reprinted by special permission from The Pica Rule, The nation’s leading 
issued by The Blanchard Press, New York, N. Y 
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Elsie’s recent eight-day visit to the 
lowa State Fair was marked by 54.- 
000 calls from Des Moines people. 
While she was in Texas, Admiral 
Nimitz (opposite) was among the 
prominent personages who paid her 
their respects. Her amiable copy- 
writer, Thelma Walker (page 298), is 
largely responsible for Elsie’s nation- 
wide popularity. 
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Your Job and Your Telephone 


From a booklet prepared by the New York Telephone Company 
to help promote more efficient and satisfactory use of the telephone 
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Special Vocabulary Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter XII of Anniversary Manual 
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Manual of Ditto Duplicating 


Ill. Making Corrections 


7 PARTS I AND Il of this Manual, 
we noted that care of the type- 
writer and proper selection of mas- 
ter sheets are important to your suc- 
cess in Ditto duplicating. Now let us 
look at another important element: 
making corrections. 

One reason that Ditto duplicating 
is so popular is the fact that it is 
easy for the typist to correct errors 
on the master. 

After all, when you type a mas- 
ter, your typing simply puts Ditto 
dye on the master sheet. If you get 
some dye where you don’t want it 
(if you make an error), 
all that you have to do 
is to scrape off or cover 
up the dye; then, by typ- 
ing a correction with 
fresh dye, you eliminate 
the error and substitute 
for it the correct copy. 
Most typists find it eas- 
ier to correct a Ditto 
master than to correct 
the carbon copy of an 
ordinary letter on which they make 
an error. Let’s note some techniques. 


TO ELIMINATE MISTAKES, you may 
use one of several methods: 

1. If you do not need to type a 
correction (if you want to eliminate 
entirely an underscore or a word 
running out into the right margin, 
for example), you can cut the error 
out of the paper with scissors, knife, 
or razor blade; or you can place a 
piece of Scotch tape or gummed 
label over the error. Once you cut 
out or cover up the dye, the error 
won’t print when duplicating. 

2. If you are going to type in the 
correction, you can remove the er- 
ror by: (a) lightly scraping off the 
dye with the edge of a knife or razor 
blade; or (6) erasing with an ordi- 
nary pencil or ink eraser; or (c) 
covering the error with a Ditto 
Blockout Pencil, which covers the 
dye with wax; or (d) erasing with 


January, 1950 





an ordinary eraser and then covering 
with the Pencil wax; or (e) apply- 
ing a thin coating of Ditto Blockout 
Fluid, like nail polish; or (f) cover- 
ing the error with tape or part of a 
gummed label. Each method provides 
a clean or new surface on which to 
type the correction. 


WHEN TYPING THE CORRECTION, use 
a clean slip of carbon clipped from 
the bottom or edge of the dye-coated 
carbon paper. Slip the clipping in 
at the point of correction and type 
the new letters in place. 
Most secretaries keep 
half a dozen such clip- 
pings on hand. 


A FEW SPECIAL TIPS: 
There are many strike- 
overs you can make 
without erasing (an e 
over a c, for example) 
and others that a pin 
scratch can fix, like open- 
ing an o intoac. 

If you spot an error while run- 
ning copies, remove the master and 
correct it as though it were new. 

You can cut apart a master and 
splice it back together again with 
tape. This is a help if you omit a 
paragraph or want to run more cop- 
ies with some part changed. 

A Ditto pencil helps in inserting 
a period, comma, apostrophe, or 
quote, or in ruling and underscoring. 
With a little experience, you will 
become quite expert in using all these 
correction techniques. 


(To be continued next month) 





DIT! 


TeeOt Meee GLC. U.S. F*T OFF 
INCORPORATED 
2251 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Again Available! 





Fountain Pen 


The Official 


Here it is once more—the Official Gregg Fountain Pen that is 





preferred by court reporters, public stenographers, secretaries, and shorthand 
teachers and students. 


This is the pen designed by Gregg experts to make shorthand 
writing easier and more fluent: 


@ A barrel of exactly right thickness, balance, and length. 


@ A 14-kt. gold, iridium-tipped nib for long-lasting, smooth 
writing. 


This pen costs only $4.25—and your teacher can get a special 
rate when ordering six or more. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 18 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave 
Chicago 6 111 North Canal St. Toronto 1 50 York St 
San Francisco 3 931 Howard St. London W. C. 1 51 Russel! Sq 
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The Shoe on the Wrong Foot 


ELLA TUNNELL 


Reprinted in Gregg Simplified from “Woman's Day,” by 


special permission of the publishers 
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Effective 
Letters in 
Business 


SHURTER 


The Legal 


Secretary 


CONNELLY-MARONEY 


20,000 Words 
Second Edition 


LESLIE 





If you are looking forward to the day when 


you compose letters for your employer or when 


you may be the dictator, this book will boost 


you up the ladder. Includes many examples of 


good business letters. 


Reviews English funda- 


mentals, too. A popular business-college text, 
letters. 


$2.00 


it will make you a writer of effective 





If you have ambition to be secretary to a law- 


yer, to manage his office, 


to keep his records, 


t 


to attend court with him, and to be a master 


of le 


val dictation, you will welcome this book. 


Includes both practice exercises and descrip- 


tion of the work of a legal secretary. Authorita- 


tive, accurate, and 


$1.80 


and easily understood 


studied. 





How to Divide Words Correctly should be 
the title of this pocket sized book, for it’s a 
dictionary that shows in big print how to di- 
vide and how to spell 20,000 business and 
other common words. Thousands of secretaries 
and typists keep this invaluable check-it- 
quickly reference book alongside their type- 
writers. Own your own copy! Only $.80 





The Gregg Publishing Company 


OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


New York 18 ° Chicago 6- °* London, W.C. 1 


Dallas 1 


Prices are subject to the usual school discounts 


San Francisco 3 ° Toronto 1 ° 
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THE 


GREGG 
COLLEGE 


A School of 
Business... 


Preferred by College 
Men and Women 


Each year students represent 
over 100 colleges and universi- 
ties and more than 300 private 


and public high schools, 








Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Accounting Courses 


Send for free booklet: “Opening 


the Door to Business.” 


Methods Courses for Teachers 
of Business 


Court Reporting Course 
Write for special free booklet about 


School of Court Reporting: “Short- 
hand Reporting as a Profession.” 











Only high school graduates accepted. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Director, PAUL M. PAIR, M.A. 


Dept. G. W. 
37 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Two Generations 


of Leadership in 


Business Training 
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Practice = ‘J 
makes perfect! , 


lf you were studying to be a trapez e” mal 


». YOu Would see the importance ol Grr flick 1 : ur mat 
f 4! 

lice t home h : 0.) 

| clice all le aa i ( 

; » . } ? , 

\nd Sinec you ire studying typin Ab v \ ' a ; 7 | 
P \ t| tf ) 1 mn 
ractice at home is important too. But Fi in « cCuYy 1K e Loc l 


e Ro ol e lypew 


pewriter in truly portable size Finger-Flow Keys! k 


lhe Royal Portable has an office tf Ce our OT Yi 
tandard in siz ng faster, easier! Only R 
listan me of The Gray Magic Royal Portable 
n position rols! treamlined, compact See 


nortal > wit < ' , nr 
ps Cc Wit I pe 


Magic* Margin! [he t tt 


GRAY WAGIC 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 








Here’s The Fountain Pen 
With The Right Point For The 
Way You Write Shorthand 


The right pen for shorthand } 

an Esterbrook. It’s designed for 
shorthand ... and Gregg-App) 

for shorthand. The balance is right. 
the flow is right, and the point is right 


I'ry an Esterbrook. Your notes wil 

glide off the point without effort 

without strain. And when you'r 

reading or transcribing you'll find 

there’s less confusion between TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
large or small circles... or ey +» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


between circles and hooks! 


Follow Dr. Gregg’s advice. Alway 
write shorthand with a fountain pen 
And always use a Gregg-Approved 
Esterbrook with the special 
Gregg-Approved Renew-Point 
+1555). Complete pen, $2 and up 
Extra Gregg Renew-Point 
At any pen counter 


Gregg Shethand 


Gregg -Approved 
Fountain Pen 








